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August 4, 1961 


MEMORANDUM FOR MR. ROSTOW 

SUBJECT: Your Paper on a Split vs. a Unified Laos 


1. In the introductory material it might be useful to add 
something in the way of an estimate as to what the prospects are 
for obtaining something like what we want at Geneva even if we do 
press harder. In my view, the prospects would still be quite poor. 
However, it is interesting that, when the other day I suggested to 
State that perhaps we ought to table a more detailed plan for the ICC 
as a kin d of bargaining counter in the negotiations, it was said that 
Mr. Harriman and the delegation are very reluctant to advance ideas 
that would put us very far out in front of what our allies would be 
likely to buy. Perhaps we have been pursuing too cautious a policy 
there. But fundamentally, it seems to me clear that our bargaining 
position is weak, and, as the situation in Laos deteriorates, is 
getting weaker. On this last point you do have some information that 
I do not have because I did not get to the briefing by Captain Chance 
at State today. Perhaps there is something on the optimistic as well 
as the pessimistic side of the picture of the non-Communist position 
on the ground in Laos that needs to be said somewhere in your paper. 

I have supplied the pessimistic side in my comments below. 

2. I would state the case against a policy which seeks a unified 
neutralist Laos in somewhat stronger terms as follows: 

The argument against a neutralist Laos can be stated as 
follows. The Communists have apparently quite effectively 
consolidated their political position in the sections of Northern 
and Central Laos which they control. There is a serious question 
as to how much of a political base the Souvanna neutralist forces 
still have in that part of the country. The Communists have also 
made serious inroads in the South. Therefore, it will probably 
be very difficult, whatever the diplomatic agreements may be, 
to prevent a progressive takeover by Communist elements. The 
continued prolongation of the negotiations in Geneva are likely 
to result in the further deterioration in the non-Communist position 
in Laos and therefore weaken the base from which the non-military 
struggle against the Communists is resumed. F ina l l y , we do not 
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know how successful the ICC would be in protecting L»ao -Vietnam 
and Lao -Thai borders. 

3. Suggest the following addition to the list of argument^ for a 
split: 

As a practical matter, short of U. S. military intervention 
in Laos, it is the most we can hope to achieve, given the inherent 
weaknesses in our position. Even in a supposedly unified neutral 
Laos, the Communists will control the North. 

4. The following might be added as the first of the list of arguments 
against a split: 

Under present circumstances it would be difficult if not 
impossible to achieve an effective split without some U. S, military 
involvement or, at a minimum, a committment to U. S. involvement 
in the event that effective control in the South cannot be achieved 
by the FAL with the support of the Vietnamese and the Thai. 

5. Add between arguments 2 and 3 against a split. the following: 

A split will leave a long section of the Thai border quite open 
to infiltration. (For this reason the Thai might be quite unenthusiastic 
about providing any kind of military support to an operation designed 
only to secure Southern Laos. ) 

Some of the argument in pars. 2 and 4 above might be included in 
the introductory statement of the problem rather t h a n as part of the 
pro and con argument. 


.obert H. Johnson 
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